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creed, disbelieved his assurance that he would con-
tinue their friend and that if they were attacked he
was prepared to die in their defence. Du Plessis-
Mornay, generally just to the honesty of his master's
intentions, expressed this feeling openly in writing
to him. His conversion, he maintained, must either
be sincere, or yielded to compulsion. If sincere,
what have the Reformed Churches to hope from his
affection ? If compulsory, can he, who could not
protect his own conscience, protect that of others?
And if his conscience is enslaved, is his will likely
to remain free ? It is a shorter step from one wrong to
a greater than from right to wrong, from idolatry
to persecution than from pure religion to idolatry.

Both Romanists and Reformers were unjust to
their King.    He could not fail to see that while on
the one hand the supremacy of Catholicism was too
firmly established in France to be overthrown, on
the other hand the disappointment and despair of
the Protestant minority would be fatal to all possi-
bility of a quiet reign.    Had he felt no gratitude to
the men "who had guarded his cradle and borne
him to power on their shoulders/' there were two
sufficient motives to determine him to make the
condition of the Huguenots as tolerable as possible*
One of these motives was the wish to convince the
Protestant powers that he was no enemy to their
religion,   and that they might trust him as their
leader in that renewed struggle  with  the  Austro-
Spanish house, to which he looked forward;  the
other was the fear that the Huguenots might place
themselves under the protection of England or of